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Of  the  Lettering  of  Books. 


A  S  when  a  man  hath  a  rich  and  fair  estate, 
-iljL  he,  beyond  all  things,  desires  to  adorn 
and  magnify  it  with  every  circumstance  of 
beauty,  and  in  his  endeavourments  to  make 
it  perfect  widens  his  regard  even  unto  the 
wall  that  rounds  it ;  so  it  is,  when  they  who 
love  books  obtain  an  exceeding  good  one. 
They  read  it,  they  grow  familiar  with  it,  mov- 
ing with  it  as  with  a  friend,  and  by  their  con- 
stant use  do  wrear  out  and  make  loose  the 
cloth  cover  wherein  it  was  at  first  put ;  then  do 
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they  desire  to  cover  it  more  duringly  in  leather, 
and  to  make  it  as  sweet  in  manner  outside  as  it 
is  in  matter  sweet  inside.  Then  much  cost  and 
consideration  is  spent  upon  it :  it  is  bound 
richly,  as  is  right,  and  of  the  book  right  well 
deserved.  Yet  when  this  is  done,  all  is  very 
near  spoilt,  and  brought  to  confusion,  binding 
and  book,  by  the  way  we  signify  or  make 
sign  what  book  it  is  upon  the  cover  of  the 
back  or  on  the  side.  We  declare  in  a  common 
way  and  loudly  its  name  by  scribing  it  on  the 
back,  even  as  he,  who  enjoying  the  love  of  some 
woman,  exceeding  fair  and  precious,  boasteth 
thereof  in  public  places  and  in  the  streets,  de- 
livering himself,  thereby,  unworthy  of  that  he 
hath.     We  put  the  name  on  our  good  books 
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outside,  as  a  shopkeeper  paints  his  over  his  door- 
way, or  as  the  Peckham  Dairy  unadulterated 
milkmen  attach  theirs  unto  their  hats.  For 
common  books  this  coarse  way  of  lettering  does 
very  well ;  for  books  political,  books  referential, 
books  biographical ;  but  for  good  great  books, 
books  of  poetry,  books  of  thought,  books  of 
voyage,  books  of  history,  it  is  surely  too  poor. 
For  common  books  so  plain  and  formal  a  way  of 
lettering  is  good,  is  necessary ;  for  there  are  so 
many  more  of  them  in  every  library  than  of  the 
good  great  books  there  possibly  can  be.  There- 
fore on  these,  for  distinction,  it  must  be  done ; 
on  these  the  plain  name  may  be  put :  but  on  the 
others  we  know  so  and  love,  what  need  for  it  ? 
So  in  large  burial  places,  we  find  many  stones 
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with  names,  names  unknown,  upon  them,  but 
perhaps  one  monument,  fair  and  stately,  with 
but  some  general  word  or  words  graven  thereon, 
unparticular  to  any  person,  but  applied  by  every 
body  to  the  mighty  man  whom  everybody 
knows  there  to  be  entombed.  And  when  we 
build  a  law-court  or  a  lodging-house,  we  put 
over  the  door  what  it  is,  but  a  palace  or  a 
cathedral  we  leave  unscribed  as  to  name ;  and 
if  we  carve  any  words  upon  it  at  all,  they  are 
such  as  relate  to  attribute,  to  use,  or  to  quality, 
even  as  that  Athens  altar  whereon  Holy  Paul 
found  writ,  To  the  unknown  God.  So  it  is  with 
books  :  those  that  are  common  should  be  lettered 
plainly,  but  the  others  not  so,  for  these  are 
oftener  read  and  better  known,  they  are  fewer 
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in  number,  and  for  them  we  have  more  affection ; 
therefore  their  names  we  do  not  want,  rather 
their  qualities.  Even  as  with  our  acquaintance, 
they  little  known  deliver  their  names  on  a  card ; 
but  they  well  loved,  true  and  tried,  wait  at  the 
door  with  heart  quickly  beating  for  a  hand,  and 
strike  theirs  into  ours  with  some  expression  of 
love  and  joy.  Thus  should  the  labels  of  our 
books,  our  great  books,  and  our  loved,  look 
down  on  us  from  their  places,  not  giving  us  their 
names  but  bringing  to  our  minds,  by  a  happily 
applied  word  or  words,  some  recollection  of 
what  they  are,  of  what  we  are  from  them. 
Therefore,  when  we  worthily  cover  these  books  in 
leather  (I  talk  not  of  the  primal  cloth  covering) 
let  us  letter  them  worthily.     Since  Britons  will 
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not  be  slaves,  no  labelling  can  be  pre-writ  for 
any  book ;  every  man  may  scribe  in  the  way 
he  thinks  aptest  the  books  he  likes  best ;  but 
of  this  we  may  be  sure,  that  all  such  inscriptions 
must  be  concise,  full  of  meaning,  bare  of  the 
body,  of  the  limbs  and  outward  flourishes,  having 
only  the  very  soul  of  wit.  Then  if  we  can  take 
for  the  lettering  of  the  good  books,  great  expres- 
sions out  of  the-  good  books  themselves,  it  will 
be  all  the  more  good,  though  to  those  not  ac- 
quainted of  the  locality  of  such  expressions, 
much  of  the  point  will  be  hid. 

Now  I  will,  before  I  go  farther  onward,  give 
some  map  of  what  my  own  ways  would  be  in 
this,  and  how  I  should  letter  some  well-known 
and  great  books. 
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Take  Spenser,  a  copy  of  his  works  is  oftenest 
lettered  Spenser  s  Poetical  Works,  or  worse,  in 
this  ungenitive  way,  The  Poetical  Works  of 
Spenser.  If  I  bound  this  as  Spenser  should  be 
bound,  that  is,  so  that  it  might  lie  a  fleck  in  the 


SHADOWY 
dawn,  I  would  letter  it, 

GRANITE. 


Walls  of  shadowy  granite 
In  a  gleaming  pass. 

Lotos  Eaters,  st.  1. 


.     A.  .       „_      ,     „     .       ,       MOST  ADMIRED 

or  in  the  words  of  Lady  Macbeth, 

J  DISORDER. 


or  in  Spenser's  own  words  of  Una, 

A  SUNSHINE 

FIELD  OF 
m  A  or  thus, 

SHADY  PLACE  ENNA. 
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A  book  like  Cary's  translation  of  Dante,  that 
Ode  to  the  Nightingale  of  Keats's  would  give 

ALIEN 
us  a  lettering  for  r  f)  TC  N 

Ruth  when  sick  for  home, 


She  stood  in  tears  among  the  alien  corn. 

for  it  is  corn,  good  and  ripe,  though  from  abroad ; 
or  if  bound  as  the  book  should  be,  in  three 
parts,   the  first,  containing  the  Inferno  should 


ALL  THE 

be  scribed  out  of  Miiton,  thus,        damned 


the  second,  with  Purgatory  in  it,  out  of  Milton 


again,  and  the  third,  with  Paradise, 

&  MILD 
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Dante's  Paradise  in  it,  excellently  well, 

SOFT  ETHEREAL 

WARMTH. 

But  a  translation   that  is  exceeding   rich,   like 

Fairfax's  Jerusalem  Recovered,  might  be  lettered 

out  of  that  poem  called  St.  Agnes  Eve, 

IN  ARGOSY 

FROM   FEZ 

alluding  to  the  happy  place  it  came  from  and  the 

noble  vessel,  the  Argosy,  it  came  in. 

Manna  and  dates,  in  Argosy,  from  Fez. 

Keats    himself   we    might    letter    in   his   own 

words,                           or  out  of  a  certain  awful 

FOR  EVER 

* 

12 
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Poem  writ  of  late, 


IMAGINATIONS 
CALM  AND   FAIK.* 


How  should  wre  letter  Shakspere?  Perhaps 
grandly  bound  it  should  stand  without  inscribe- 
ment,  blank  and  blind,  or  would  this  do, 


TOPMOST 
GAKGABUS. 


Behind  the  valley  topmost  Gargarus 
Stands  up  and  takes  the  morning. 

(Enone,  st.  1. 

*  Here  I  will  say  again,  this  plan  can  be  applied  but  to 
the  few  books  writ  by  the  great  of  the  earth,  of  whom  there 
are  seldom  six  living  at  a  time,  and  they  often 

On  the  hills  like  Gods  together 
Careless  of  mankind 
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or  this, 


ROYALLY 
MANNED. 


My  lord,  'tis  royalty  manned. 
It  doth  contain  a  King  ! 

Rick  II,  Act  3. 

But  now  we  have  such  mountainous  notions  of 

Shakspere's  worth,  that  I  am  afraid  it  must  be 

blank,  or  just  W.  S.,  unless  this  would  do,  from 

the  great  poem  I  quoted  just  now, 


THE  DEEP  PULSATIONS 
OF  THE  WORLD  * 

*   In  our  tongue  various  is,  I  take  it,  the  second  great 
adjective,  and  world  the  greatest  of  substantives,  therefore 
a  good  lettering  for  the  great  man  is  to  be  found  in  that 
Poem  of  Pharonnida,  where  these  words  are 
The  various  ivorld. — (Book  i.) 
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or  a  lettering  loud,  and  bold,  and  national,  could 

,    ,    -                           A  GOD  OF 
be  got  out   of  the  Tempest, 

&                                      r            THE  ISLAND, 

or  Shakspere  might  be  just  labelled 

|      HAMLET      | 

for  what  is  Shakspere  but  Hamlet,  and  what  are 

all  those  plays  of  his,  but  outgoings,  outgoings 

with  power,  of  that  cogitative,  balancing,  to  be 

or  not  to  be  mood  that  Hamlet  is  always  in. 

But  there  is  more  work  in  these  plays  of  Shak- 

spere than  Hamlet  ever  could  have  got  through. 

A   book   like  Plutarch,  Sir  Thomas  North's 

old  translation,  might  be  lettered  from  the  Awful 

THE  THOUSAND 

"PoPTYl 

WARS  OF  OLD. 

Mr.  Carlyle's  Story  of  the  French  Revolution 


..  ,      _  :  _„.,  DARKNESS 

might  well  be  lettered  out  of  Milton,      VIgIBLE 


and  from  the  Pilgrims'  Progress,  Niebuhr  his 


DOUBTING 


History  of  Rome/ thus,    »™»*u"*   That  poem, 

CASTLE. 


called  The  Princess,  might  be  lettered 

CHRYSOLITE 

Of  one  entire  and  perfect  chrysolite. 

Othello,  Act  5. 

or  right  along  the  back,  using  Hamlet's  famous 


*  Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that  Niebuhr  should  be  lettered 

plainly,  he  being  not  of  the  great,  but  in  books  of  history  we 

must  think  on  the  subject,  and  all  history  is  so  great 

The  human  tale 
Of  this  wide  world. 
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WOrds,               CAVIARE  TO  THE  GENERAL. 

Hamlet  gives  us  a  lettering  for  the  Pilgrim's 

MARRY 
Progress,  and  a  good  one  too,            HOW  ? 

TROPICALLY. 

Beaumont   and  Fletcher's  Works   might   be 
lettered  with  the  title  of  one  of  their  plays, 

THE  TWO 
NOBLE  KINSMEN. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney's  book,  the  Arcadia,  might 
be  lettered      |     LOTOS     |      or  in  the  words  of 

^  .    01      ,       ,        ^     ..          HERE'S   FLOWERS 
lair  Shepherdess  Perdita, 

r                                       FOR  YOU. 
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Bacon  might  be  labelled  out  of  the  great  Poem 


A  LOED  OF 
I  have  quoted  many  times, 

n  J  LARGE  EXPEEIENCE 


and  a  volume  of  the  Poets  of  our  land,  not 

BRITISH  POETS   |         but         j      LOTOPHAGI. 

Milton  might  be  lettered,  using  three  words 


NO   MIDDLE  „     „.       ', 

ot  his  own,  or  lor  Milton  s  prose* 

FLIGHT  r 


Peak-in-Darien  Chapman  will   give  us  a  noble 
adjective,       \      KEEP-FIELD.      |  Two  words 

*  If  we  letter  it  in  the  old  way  it  should  be  Milton's 
Work  not  Works ;  it  is  his  work,  all  he  did,  all  he  could  do, 
for  the  night  came. 
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from  the  fifth  book  of  Paradise  Lost  will  give  a 


EUEAL 
lettering  for  Wordsworth, 

&  WORK. 


Shelley  might  be  labelled  alcibiades 
for  was  he  not  in  his  ways  exceeding  like  unto 
him,  now  dallying  with  sweetest  of  visions,  then 
suddenly  battling  with  rash  insight,  and  keen, 
against  lawed  evil  and  unlawed,  just  as  the  Greek 
now  generalled  wisely  and  well,  then  eased  and 
joyed  in  all  attainable  pleasure.  That  much 
discussed  passage  in  King  John  about  Alcides 
Shows  will  give  us  a  lettering  for  Johnson's 
Dictionary,  in  that  way,  all  noble  Johnson ; 
could  not  his  Dictionary,  I  say,  be  rightly 
labelled,  ALCIDES  SHOWS. 
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Two   words   from   that    poem   called   Morte 

SPRINGING 

d' Arthur,  would  do  for  Chaucer 

EAST 

or  Milton's  words, 

BREATH  OF  MORN        or        PHOSPHOR. 

will  be  excellently  fit. 

A  book,  and  a  great  one,  whereof  the  author 

is  not  known,  might  be  lettered  in  the  words  of 

A   THRONE 
±  olixenes 

WITHOUT  A  BURTHEN. 

And  this  new  method  of  lettering   may  be 

used  not  only  in  this  way  of  commending  books 

and  for  the  expressing  the  love  of  love,  but  for 

the  giving  way  unto  the  very  scorn  of  scorn,  the 

hate  of  hate.     How  much  it  will  do  towards  the 

spreading  of  right  notions  about  books,  in 
making  the  real  worth  of  books  known,  in  un- 
doing the  reputations  of  certain  books  that  seem 
immoveable  now  from  the  high  position  in  which 
they  were  placed  once.  A  book  fitly  lettered 
would  go  down  to  the  generations  surely  not 
without  effect.  I  often  encounter  young  men 
who  much  desire  to  read  with  profit,  that  have 
fallen  among  thieves,  and  persist  in  studying 
such  authors  as  Johnson  and  Goldsmith,  and 
such  like.  Johnson  and  Addison  are  well  enough 
in  their  way,  but  surely  to  study  such  as  these 
when  a  man  has  not  touched  the  nobler 
Elizabethan  and  Victorian  writers,  when  he  does 
not  know  if  Hamlet  is  a  resolute  old  soldier  or 
a   young   princess,    or  whether  Mr.  Carlyle   is 
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Chartist  or  Mormon,  is  wasting  time,  passing 
away  and  precious.  And  yet  men,  ignorant  as 
this,  of  what  it  most  behoves  them  to  ken  well, 
persist  in  reading  such  books  as  the  Spectator, 
such  poems  as  the  Traveller.  Very  good,  I  say, 
but  not  when  better  stuff  may  be  had.  How 
it  would  shake  their  faith  to  see  a  copy  of  the 
Rambler  lettered  in  Jaques's  words, 


REMAINDER 
BISCUIT. 


Ferdinand  piling  logs  gives  us  a  label  for  the 


MOST  POOR 
spectator,  Or  some  ot  those 

r  MATTERS.* 


*  Only  now  Sir  Roger  is  taken  out,  though. 
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unideal  writers  of  the   18th  century  might  be 

lettered  from  the  poem  to  the  Old  Yew, 
THE  DREAMLESS  HEAD. 

Waller  might  be   labelled    in  the   immortal 

UNCONSIDERED 
words  of  the  great  snapper  up,        T  E  x  F  L  E  s 

and  Mr.  Gray,  from  the  Awful  Poem,  thus, 

EORM  AND 
GLOSS. 

And  merge,  he  said,  in  form  and  gloss 
The  picturesque  of  man  and  man. 

Junius  might  have  put  on  him,     THERSITES, 

and  an  author  such  as  Wolcot 
^                                                               ESQUILIME. 
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There  are  many  more  overrated  men  might  be 
abused  or  disabused  in  this  way,  but  it  is  a 
work  not  of  the  pleasantest. 

How  sweet  it  would  be  to  see  a  shelf  or  two 
of  good  books  in  every  library  lettered  like  this  ; 
so  pleasant  a  change  from  the  unsuggestive  uni- 
formity that  is  at  present,  when  we  are  sure  to 
see  Shakspere,  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  and 
Milton  in  one  place,  and  Milton,  Smith's  Wealth 
of  Nations,  and  Shakspere  in  another.  A  deal 
of  this  we  should  be  delivered  from,  if  men 
of  great  spirit  chose  better  names  for  that 
they  give  us,  like  Humboldt,  whom  I  hardly 
dare  talk  on,  he  being  so  out  of  my  star  or 
welkin,  (as  a  friend  of  mine  in  fair  Olivia's 
household   speaks,)    I    say,  what   a   name   this 
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Humboldt  has  chose  for  his  book — K08M0S. 

But  as  they  do  not  all  mend  it  so  well  as  he, 

we  must  fain  help  them,  and  this  plan  of  mine 
will  I  hope  go  some  long  way  toward  doing  it. 

Before  I  cease,  I  will  say  that  I  have  not  the 

tongues,    if  I   had    I  could   choose   out   many 

aptnesses   good  aa  any  here,  and  yet  I  should 

think  that  it  is  from  our  blessed  English  the 

best  are  to  be  got.     Of  this  I  speak  not  more 

largely  now — and  of  aught  else  I  think  there  is 

nothing  to  say,  however  poorly  and  meagrely 

I  have  set  it  out,  and  exampled  it,  this   idea 

is,  1  trow,  in  all  ways  original.     A  poor  thing, 

Sir,  but  mine  own. 

]  st  Player.     The  Mobled  Queen- 

Hamlet.     The  Mobled  Queen  ? 

Polonius.     That's  good.     Mobled  Queen  is  good. 
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